The Bloody Assize
North made inquiry in London and found that these
letters " came from Mr Coleman, then the Duke of York's
Secretary." North reported the affair to the King. At
the same time the Bishop of London complained to the
King about Coleman publishing a book in defence of the
Pope's supremacy. " The Duke of York," writes Charles
Hatton, " is much offended at ye Bp of London for com-
plaining of anyone of his servants to yc King/*
There was official trouble about these things and it was
smoothed over in the time-honoured official way. Coleman
was dismissed from the Duke's service as secretary in order
to placate North and the Bishop of London, He was
banished to France, but quietly returned in a fortnight
He was then appointed secretary to the Duchess of York,
and everyone was happy.
But it is abundantly clear that in 1676, two years before
Qates's narrative appeared, Coleman, secretary to the
Duke of York, was spreading sedition in the country, and
that when the Duke's attention is called to it ho continues
to keep him in his household* Both the Duke and Coleman
were under Jesuit direction.
And when we speak of Coleman as " secretary " he was
something far more important than a mere scrivener. He
was the friend of Ruvigny and Courtin and was in the con-
fidence of Barillon, the French ambassador. He kept a
sumptuous table, and was entrusted by Louis XIV* with
large sums of money to bribe English Whigs and others
amenable to money.
And though no doubt in all he did he was actuated by a
sincere desire to serve his Church, and was fanatically
servile to the orders of his directors, yet he was human
enough to expect the reward of high place when his master
the Duke of York was the Roman Catholic monarch of a
Roman Catholic nation.
This was the man who on Wednesday, November 2/th,
1678, appeared to take his trial at Westminster. The case
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